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ORIGINAL MORAL TALES. 


Rose Raimonve. 


CHAPTER IL 





One fair daughter, and no more, 
“ The which he loved passing well ” 


From the very hour Rose Raimonde’s father set- 
tied with Arthur Dearden for his daughter’s bridal 
day, her pure blood ran from its zero, her heart ; 
and, as the bright quicksilver mounts at the cheer- 
ing warmth of the sun, so did the rich fluid seek 
again its natural channel in Rose’s soft cheek ; and 
the warm tear, which glistened in the eye of Mr.' 
Raimonde when he wrapt his mind in visions of his 
deceased wife, was removed by the smile which 
lighted up his face, as he fancied his dear child’s, 
future happiness. 

Many a shrub, and many a plant, was robbed of its 
blossoms upon the day Rose Raimonde was to be 
wedded to the handsome officer, for she was an uni- 
versal favourite. Her beauty did not furnish her 
with an enemy, even amongst the homely and the 
vulgar ; for they were awed into silence by her ex- 
cellent understanding and goodness of heart. Her 
father adorned her with the ornaments and jewels 
which had belonged to her sainted mother; and 
when he looked in her face, as she stood glowing 
with all these rich trinkets upon her, and read there 
the likeness of his wife, all the husband and the 
father rose in his soul; he buried his head in his 
daughter’s bosom, and sobbed convulsively. 

A long array of smiling, happy forms, with ue 
beautiful couple in the centre, moved through the 
lovely vale of vines. Rose’s heart failed her when 
the procession passed near to the pomegranate tree ; 
but a warm pressure given to her hand by Dearden, 
revived her. The bell of the monastic church 
swung its tenor-tones far and near, when the mar- 
riage band was descried moving towards the portal. 
Then the gates, on which the miraculous deeds of 
martyrs and saints were carved, rolled on their vast 
hinges. The whole of the cavalcade poured into 
the holy dome, and caused a whispering noise to | 
echo down the aisle as it moved towards the altar, | 
while the rich organ sent its full round notes in thun- | 
der along the roof. The holy priest stood on the 
porphyry steps, with a splendidly illuminated missal 
in his hand. The fair couple were also ready. Then 
the minister of God began the solemn ceremony. | 

At that moment there was a bustle in the crowd; 
the priest moved his head in the direction of the 
noise, and a young English cadet forced his way 
past the bridal attendants, and cried out— Holy 
father! I demand of you, in the name of all that is 
good and pure, not to proceed in this contract—that 
Dearden is a villain!—that Dearden has already 
ruined the peace of one family !—that Dearden has} 
caused many a heart to mourn which before was un- 
acquainted with grief!—and, I say it before you, | 
holy man, and in God’s own house, THAT DEARDEN 
MARRIED TO ANOTHER! !” 

Poor Rose instantly fell upon the marble floor, at 
the same time uttering an awful shriek, which was 
hoed by wild cries from all present. Her father 
ushed instantly to her assistance \ 

Curses kill thee, liar,”’ roared out Dearden, and) 





| 


s 


|he forced his sword-arm to his side ; but the wed- i fiend! No longer will I give thee a brave man’s 
ding suit had fortunately caused him to dispense | chance ; in thy gaudy marriage-siress ehait thou fall.” 
|with his weapon, and the bright steel was quietly| He then drew a pistol from his side, and, with e 
lying in the cottage of the injured father. || strong, nervous action, levelled it at Dearden’s 
** Stop thy impious tongue, thou spotted wretch,” rer 
said the good priest.—‘ Close all the gates; letno) “ Now think of thy future place of torments, for 
one leave this holy place. Father Giovani, hasten | thou art going to thy fit associates.” 
thee to the governor; use not the staid step of the | Mr. Raimonde then pulled the trigger—the wea- 
holy, but fly with all the lightness and speed of a pon discharged its direful entrails—Dearden sprung 
careless soul. And you, my children, see this, from the earth with a loud shriek, and then fell a 
villain does not escape. He must feel the law’s lifeless corpse. The hapless father tore off the lace 
dread power, now he has disgraced with his impi- | frill from the neck of the dead man, dipped it in the 
ous intentions the solemn rights of our holy church.”’ | 00zing blood, and placed it in his own vest. He 
The Governor and his two aides-de-camp* were | then slowly left the fatal place, and turned his steps 
soon within the monastery, and Dearden was given | towards the Governor’s mansion. 
in charge to the latter officers. At his own request, He strode past the attendants, and, without cere- 
they took him to their apartment: for he knew the! ™ony, opened the door leading into that officer's 


| 
| 


| stiletto often does its work when in the hands of en-| library. 


raged Portuguese. i “* Welcome, Raimonde,” said the Governor. “ ] 


The aides de-camp trusted upon Captain Dear- | feel for your sad looks, but should you not be joy- 
den’s parole of honour, and as they were anxious to ul? Has not the fair flower escaped the catterpil 
visit the guards mounted upon the battery at Fun- j lar! Nay, look not so wildly—rest on this couch— 
chal, they left their prisoner unchecked in the apart- |, Come, your hand, my noble friend” — 
ments. Dearden moved towards the window in| “ Governor Alverdo, touch me not. I am no lon- 
order to watch the departure of the officers, and to &€T your friend, but your prisoner : the heart’s blood 
take measures for his escape immediately they should | of the seducer is on my person, and human Jaw must 
have galloped out of sight. Looking down the val-| be satisfied. I come for the purpose of giving my- 
ley, he perceived Mr. Raimonde, wrapped in his |S¢!f up to justice, and bring with me a convincing 
cloak, moving hastily along, and at last approach | proof of my guilt—of my rashness.”” Here he drew 
the dwelling where he, Dearden, was a prisoner ; from his vest the bloody frill, and flung it on the 
presently a light step was heard on the stairs, and | floor at the feet of his friend. 

Mr. Raimonde (with a pale face and a trembling|| The chief officer, at first, knew not what to do 
lip) softly opened the door, and beckoned Dearden He could and he did feel like a man and a father, 
to follow him. || but he was aware he held an important office, and 

‘* My preserver,”’ said Dearden, and he instantly that his bread depended upon the proper fulfilment 
snatched up his hat and accompanied him. \j of it. Dearden’s body would be soon discovered 

Mr. Raimonde moved quickly along, with his eyes || He saw no other course—he called a guard of sol 
fixed upon the ground, and not a word was uttered |4iers, and, with tears in his honest eyes, resigned 
by either, until they came under the shade of a large |Mr. Raimonde into their hands as a prisoner. 
walnut tree. Then Dearden broke the silence : } The law soon gave its dreadful sentence, but the 

“* This is, indeed, kind, dear sir; I felt you would | Corregidor knew the convicted father had wielded 
not believe the cruel blackener of my fair fame, | his sword in his country’s battles, and commanded 
nor, I am sure, will Rose— | that a soldier’s death should await him. 

Here Mr. Raimonde quickly turned round, and| The awful hour came—the file of muskets were 
seizing Dearden firmly by the throat, exclaimed, jveady. Mr. Raimonde did not avoid their aim, or 
** Scoundrel! that name has roused me—my poor) shrink one hair’s breadth. ‘‘ My wife, my sainted 
child’s wrongs will nerve a father’s arm. I know |, wife, I come ! I come!” he cried—the deadly tubes 
thee for a fiend. I have had displayed before me a|jdid their work, and the form which the moment be- 
convincing proof of your former crimes, and the fran- | fore knew a living principle, fell upon the verdure a 
tic cries of my Rose have betrayed to me her ruin.”’ | thing of nought! 

Mr. Raimonde then flung Dearden from him, and} And did not death stop here? Had not misery 
opening his cloak, he took from under it his own|!sufficiently filled her urn? No, the “ insatiate ar- 
and the officer’s sword. \| cher” sometimes knows not when he is glutted, and 

“ There, wretch !’’ cried the frantic father, as he | misery always likes to make her gleanings perfect 
flung the glittering blade of Dearden’s on the ground, || Where is poor Rose Raimonde, once the pride and 
“thou canst not cut my body with thy sword so|| ornament of the vale of vines! 
keenly as thy conduct has done.” She found, sad girl, how true it is, that 

At this moment Mr. Raimonde unclasped the fas- «Fhe ence Gillen Woman must fer ewes Gt * 
tening of his cloak, the better to prepare for the 
combat. The cowardly villain took advantage of| 
the opportunity: for, lighting up his countenance 
with all the hate and fury of a fiend, he made a lunge | 
at Mr. Raimonde’s body. Fortunately, Mr. R. was} 
a fine fencer, and, as quick as thought, he beat down | 
the point of the trenchant blade. | 

“ Ah! is it so,” cried the father, ‘thou callous} 


| Those who formerly courted now avoided her. A 
| woman never forgives a woman's shame. Rose Rai 
monde found she could only bury her griefs in hex 
own desolate cottage, or beneath the lattice-work 
junder the vines. It was in the latter place she suf 
|fered a premature illness, (caused by her grief ot 
mind,) and when she was aware that the fruit of her 
unhappy intercourse with Dearden had died before 
its birth, ‘‘ a spotless child of sin,” she felt the cir 





* Called Capitanos de Sal. | 
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cumstance as a blessing from heaven. With her own 
hands she formed its little grave, and (whilst her 
tears fell on the sunken face of the innocent as she 
looked upon it extended in its black cot) she co- | 
vered the spot with the brightest sods she could find 
beneath the pomegranate tree. 


| quinci promised that they should be faithfully deli- 
vered upon performance of the wager. Neri, laugh- 
‘ing in his sleeve, and chuckling over the idea 


| 
De : 
of | within his reach. Agnolo, who had no children of 


axe in his hand, was acting most outrageously, to 
the dread and imminent peril of every one who came 


| winning two crowns from Scheggia, for he would’ his own, and was much attached to his nephew, 


sooner gain two from him than ten from any one | 
‘else, that he might be able to quiz and banter him, 


could not conceal his sorrow at this news. “ Alas! 
alas!” he exclaimed, “ what is it you tell me ? what 


° . . i . > . TT 

After this miserable time, Rose’s mind, that great- |began immediately to array himself, for, as luck | misfortune has burst over me ?’—* Alas! indeed, 
est treasure and beauty of the body, appeared, at /would have it, there was armour enough in the replied Scheggia, “it is but too true; but come along 
times, to have left its mansion. Often was she seen house to equip an hundred men at arms, the Cava- | with me, make haste, in the name of heaven! make 
moving rapidly amongst the vineyards, even when ‘lier being a strenuous partisan of the Medici family. | haste ; and bring six or seven of your men with you 


“ The sentinel stars kept their waich in the sky,” 

often heard to strike a sweet prelude on her flageo- 
let, and to sing the song which the Spanish lady had 
taught her in happier hours. The unfortunate fair 
one was the very prototype of Sterne’s “Poor Maria.” 

One day, when winter had tipped the tops of the 
mountains with glittering snow, a vine-dresser, pass- 
ing near the pomegranate tree, saw the form of Rose 
Raimonde extended beneath its branches. He ap- 
proached ; her face wore death’s livery, and a thin 


grasped a lock of hair, which was tied with a silken 
snooze, and had worked upon it the word “ Ar- 
ruur ;”’ and by her side was a scrap of paper, upon 


which the hapless maiden had inscribed these lines: | 


“ Do not bury me in the same grave with Arthur Dearden.” 
“ [dare not sleep in the tomb of my Father.” 
& My Child will not shudder it his poor Mother be laid beside him, 


“ in the vale of vines.” O. E. E. 





FOREIGN LITERATURE. 





An Ftalian Tale. 


Dvrine the life-time of Scheggia, Monaco, and 
Pilucca, three intimate friends, and notorious hoax- 
ers, there lived in Florence a certain Neri Chiara- 
montesi, a man of good family and fortune, but, at 
the same time, as shrewd and witty as any man in 
the city. No one, so well as Neri, could play off his 
tricks, and no one was so fond of affording himself 
amusement by duping his friends, and yet he was 
always attended with so much good luck, that, nu- 
merous as his enemies were, none of them had ever 
been able to turn the tables against him, and catch 
him in his own traps. This was a constant thorn in 
the side of the three friends, who had often smarted 
for his amusement, without ever having had an op- 
portunity of revenging themselves upon him; on 
which account, Scheggia was sadly disconcerted, 
and was constantly plotting and devising some 
scheme against his tormentor. 

Whilst matters were in this state, it happened 
that they were all assembled one morning in the 
house of a mutual friend, the Cavalier Mario Tor- 
maquinci, sipping their chocolate round a good fire, 
and chatting amongst themselves, first upon one sub- 
ject, then on another, when Neri said to Scheggia, 
«PH bet you a crown you don’t go and call upon the 
young Bolognese (a famous Ciprian of those days) 
dressed just as you are, but with your face, neck, 
and hands daubed over with ink, and give her this 
pair of gloves, without saying a word.” —* And I'll 
wager you a couple,” replied Scheggia, “ that you 
don’t go armed, from head to foot, with a great bat- 
tle-axe across your shoulders, into Cecherino’s shop, 
(which was then the fashionable morning lounge 
for all the gay young men of the city.)—“ Done,” 
said Neri, laughing, “down with your money.”— 
“‘ Agreed,” replied Scheggia, “ but listen: you must 
storm, and rant, and bluster, and bully all the men 
you meet there, as if you were in a deadly rage, 
blustering and threatening to cut them all to pieces.” 
—‘* Leave me alone for that,” rejoined Neri, “ on-| 
ly you lay down your money, and I'll perform the 
stipulations.’’ Upon this, Scheggia drew two crowns 
from his purse, and placing them as a pledge in the 


open his design to them; and having explained to 


jthem the parts they had to perform, and dismissed | 


jthem upon their several duties, he returned in all 


|haste to tae armed hero, who had just finished his | 


| While Neri was thus employed, Scheggia called) that he may be bound and brought with safety to 
aside his two friends, Monaco and Pilucca, and laid | 
| 


your house, where he can be shut up in the dark for 
two or three days, without seeing or speaking to 
any one; this, perhaps, may bring him to his senses 
again.’’ Agnolo, as was natural, neither being, no: 
thinking himself a man to be trifled with, placed 


equipment as the clock struck two; and lacing on} implicit confidence in the words of Scheggia, and 


his helmet, and placing the battle-axe upon his 


|shoulder, he set out immediately on his expedition, || 
diately towards Cecherino’s shop, where he found 


towards Cecherino’s shop, for he was obliged to pace 


lof his armour, and enormous size of his greaves, 
which were too long to admit of his raising and mov- 
ing his legs with ease and comfort. 


out on their business, the one to the merchant’s shop, 
'the other to the school of Grechetto, who taught 
fencing near the old market-place, and were eagerly 
employed in spreading a report that Neri Chiara- 
montesi had gone out of his wits; that he had tried 
to murder his mother; that he had thrown every 
thing in the house out of the window ; that he had 
armed himself in a whole suit of white armour at 
the house of the Cavalier del Tormaquinci, and seiz- 
ing up a great battle-axe, had pursued and driven 
‘every one before him. Pilucca, who had reached 
the fencing-school, exaggerated the tale, affirming, 


that he had declared his intention of going to Ce- | 


cherino’s shop, and tearing him limb from limb; so, 
that all the young men ran off to see the joke, in the 
highest glee at the poor merchant’s plight ; for he 


was universally disliked, on account of his being ve- | 
ry impudent and presuming, and the greatest scan- | 


dal-monger in all Florence—to say nothing of his: 
stupidity and ignorance ; and yet he had his shop al- 
ways filled with the wealthiest and greatest men of 
the city, to all of whom Monaco had told his tale of 
Neri’s madness and outrageous conduct. 
time Neri had left the Cavalier’s house, which was 


near Santa Maria Novella, and had just arrived at! 


Cecherino’s shop, followed by an immense crowd, 
hooting and laughing, wondering what it could all 
mean. As soon as he had reached the door kicking 
against it with all his might, he burst it open, and 
rushed in, armed as he was, with the fury of a mad- 
man, and roaring out, “ Traitors! traitors that ye 
are! your death’s at hand !”’ he brandished the bat 

tle-axe furiously about his head, as if resolved to 
commit some terrible act of desperation. His com- 
ing was so sudden, his appearance altogether so 
strange, his words and actions so wild, and the bat- 
tle-axe, which whiazed around the heads of the by 

standers, so appalling, that they were all seized with 
a panic ;—one ran into the cellar, one hid himself 
in the clock-case, one vanished under the counter, 
another under the seats, one swore, another threat- 
ened, one hugged, another shrieked, in short, never 
| was such a scene of confusion before witnessed, or 
even imagined. Scheggia, who had followed him 
all this time, when he saw him safely arrived at the 
shop-door, ran off with all haste to Portarossa, where 
lived Agnolo Chiaramontesi, the uncle of our Ne- 
ri, and by trade a wool-beater, an old man of much! 
\Tespectability, and much esteemed amongst his fel- 
low-citizens, and told him, in feigned sorrow, the 


,tale he had plotted, entreating him to make all the 


haste he could to Cecherino’s shop, where his ne- 


crimson line stained her blanched lips; her hands along very slowly, on account of the immense weight 


In the meanwhile, Minaco and Pilucea had set | 


By this, 


calling up three or four of the stoutest and strongest 
of his men, with a couple of ropes, he set out imme- 


his nephew just as had been represented, having 
frightened every soul out of his wits, as each ima 


' gined that the instrument of death was on the point 


of falling on his own head. 

Neri, muttering between his teeth, now made a 
thrust at this man, and now a plunge at that, bran 
dishing the battle-axe round and round, and always 
managing to aim in such a direction as would create 
the most fear but least danger. His uncle, who had 
just arrived at the door, and recognised his voic« 
from without, watching his opportunity, slipped in 
and leaping upon his back, seized the battle-axe 
exclaiming, ‘ Hold! hold! what are you doing, un- 
happy man?” then turning to his servants, ‘ disarm 
him! disarm him! seize him! bind him! bind him! 
quick ! quick! our lives are in jeopardy!’ The ser- 
vants at this summons threw themselves upon him, 
one seizing him by the arms, another by the legs, 
another round his neck, and stretched him at full 
length upon the floor. This was all done in such a 


‘moment, that he had not time to make the slightest 


resistance, except by noise and threats; and as he 
exclaimed in the blindness of his rage, “ traitors 
that ye are, unbind, unloose me! dogs! scoundrels! 
ruffians! unhand me, I say? I am not mad,” it may 
be readily imagined that they were the more con 

firmed in their belief, and that each tone of his voic« 
produced a firmer and tighter grasp of the cords, til! 
he was at length bound hand and foot, without the 
power of stirring one single inch, and fastened 
down upon his back to a ladder, which they had 
brought with them for the express purpose, to pre 

vent the possibility of his hurting himself by plung 

ing ortumbling about. Scheggia, who had managed 
to keep himself unobserved all this while, when he 
heard his friend Neri moaning and cursing, and sav, 
the absurd plight to which he was reduced, was 
scarcely able to contain himself for joy. The peo 

ple who had fled from the effects of his violence 

began to creep out from their hiding places, now 
that they saw him safely bound, began to pity and 
lament his unhappy situation, making signs of sor 

row and condolence, which were too manifest no! 
to be understood by Neri. Imagine now to your 

selves what were Neri’s feelings in this situation ! 
The proudest and most overbearing of all men, re 

duced to be the laughing-stock of those whom he 
had but just been scoffing at and scaring. The mor 
his rage transported him—the more he stormed, and 
foamed, and threatened, the more truth there ap 

peared in Scheggia’s assertions, who kept all the 


while, by hints and suggestions, but without being 


observed, heightening the scene, and increasing his 
own amusement. At last, Agnolo ordered his men 
to take up the ladder, and having thrown a cloak 
over his unfortunate nephew, he proceeded to sec 


him carried to his home, where Monaco had already 
’ 


hands of their mutual friend, the Cayiti¢r Torma-] phew had gone out of his mind, and witb a battle-' been, to tell the whole stery to his mother, whe r¢ 
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ceived her son in the greatest affliction, and in con- | incensed, as having been made one of the principal | voice commanding me to let fly the arrow, I shall 


cert with his uncle, determined upon shutting him! 
up in a dark chamber, bound as he was, without 
speaking a word to him, or giving him any food un-/ 
til the following morning, and then they thought it 
would be prudent to call in the physicians, and act 
according to their directions. After this had been 
arranged by the stratagem of Scheggia, every one 
took his leave and departed. By this time the news 
of the whole affair had spread all over Florence, and 
Scheggia, with his companions, went in quest of the 
Cavalier Tormaquinci, to whom they related their 
success, amid bursts of laughter from all parties, and 
they went to sup together with the additional grati- 
fication of having relieved themselves from the man 
whose sole amusement seemed to consist in deriding 
and insulting then. 

Whilst they were thus enjoying themselves, the 
unfortunate Neri being left alone in the dark pound, 
and laid upon a pallet as though he were a madman, 
remained some time silent, ruminating within him- 
self, and thinking over every circumstance, he was 
convinced that he had been reduced to this extremi- 
ty, through the designs of Scheggia, to be considered 
by his mother and uncle, and all Florence, as a lu- 
natic. This preyed so much upon his spirits, that had | 
he not been strongly bound, he certainly would) 
have done some serious injury to himself or those |, 
about him. Lying then in this uneasy situation, | 
overwhelmed with grief, anger, and disappointment, | 
he remained tolerably quiet till about midnight,! 
when he was assailed by the most intense hunger} 
and thirst. This he could not endure, so that he}, 


began to baw] out at the highest pitch of his voice, | - 


first calling his mother, then the servant, and de-|) 
manding, as they hoped to be saved, to send him! 
something to eat and drink ; they all the while re- | 


causes of Neri’s disgrace. Neri, who could not but, 
feel exceedingly chagrined and enraged with Scheg- 
gia, yet found it best to bear it with as much ap-| 
pearance of indifference as he could, and ordering a) 
fire, having thanked and dismissed the physicians, 
and partaken of a hearty meal, he retired to bed, to, 
refresh himself, as indeed he needed. In the mean! 
time the report, being spread every where by the) 
three companions and the physicians, was known) 
all over Florence, and had at length reached the ears) 
of the magistrate, who sent for Scheggia, and de- 
sired to hear every particular. Neri, when he heard 
this, was so outrageously furious, that nothing would, 
satisfy him but a determination to waylay the whole 
set who had assisted in the trick, but particularly 
Scheggia, who had been the instigator and prime 
mover of it, and give them all a sound beating. But, 
upon second thoughts, when he came to consider) 
how often he had played off his tricks upon them, | 
and that such proceeding would but make the busi- 
ness more notorious, and would only gain him more) 
shame, and perhaps some serious punishment, he 
thought it mere prudent to forego his revenge, and) 
without saying a word to a single soul, except his) 
mother, he left Florence, and went to Naples, where | 
he got himself appointed purser of a vessel, of which | 
he at length became captain, and never returned to 
Florence till his old age, when the story was quite 
forgotten. Scheggia recovered the two crowns from 
the cavalier, and lived in friendship and happiness 
with his two companions, constantly congratulating 
himself that he had got rid of the intolerable Neri. 





VARIETY. 


Sxiti iw Arcuery.—Miracha, who was the cause | 





||at a period when it is most needed. 


maining most provokingly silent, and pretending ‘of the death of Tamerlane, his father, succeeded 
not to hear him. Early in the morning, his uncle! him in the empire of India. All the Rajas were 
and a cousin, who was a priest of San Marco, ac-| not equally submissive to the son of their vanquisher. 
companied by two of the most famous medical men |! The king of Cascar took arms against Miracha, and | 
of the city, came to visit him ; preceded by his mother | the evil genius which constantly persecuted the son | 
with a lamp, they entered the chamber, where they of Tamerlane, delivered him into the hands of the | 
found Neri exactly as they had left him the even- | Indian king. He was made prisoner in a combat ; | 





obey his mandate.”’ Having thus spoken, he placed 
himself in an attitude to obey the prince, as soon as 
he should give the word. Miracha then raising his 
voice, ordered him to let fly the arrow at the spot 
whence his voice proceeded. At these words the 
Raja obeyed; the bow was drawn, and the arrow 
entered the body of Miracha. He was carried off 
expiring, and the Raja was hewn in pieces by Mi- 
racha’s guards. Miracha died in the year fourteen 
hundred and fifty-one, after a reign of forty-six years 





| Youne Ltapies.—Next to mothers, the young la 
dies have the greatest agency in forming the cha- 
racters of the othersex. Their mfluence commences 
Young men, 
although their characters are in a great measure 
formed, require some powerful restraints just at the 
time when they are becoming acquainted with the 


| world, and are beginning to move beyond the in- 


spection of a mother’s eye. The young females 
with whom they associate, are the guardians of their 
virtues, and accountable for most of the evil prac 

tices into which they fall. It requires but little ob 

servation to be convinced that multitudes of young 
men, who are destitute of religious principles, pur 

sue that line of conduct which is most likely to meet 
\the views of the young ladies with whom they as- 
|sociate, and whose approbation they desire to ob- 
|tain. There is not a vice prevalent among them that 
| would not be relinquished, were it reprobated, and 
|the perpetrators of it avoided by the young, the fa- 
|shionable, and the intelligent of the sex. None but 
‘the most hardened and impudent blasphemer will 
‘even now utter an oath in the presence of any re- 
ispectable female. If the omission to do good, or to 
prevent evil, when in one’s power, be acrime, what 
a tremendous account we shall have to render on the 
\score of profaneness, intemperance, gambling, and 
|duelling ! These practices, which disturb the peace 
of society, mar the happiness of families, hurry mul- 
titudes to death and perdition, and must ultimately 
call down the indignation of heaven on our country, 
might be nearly, if not entirely, exterminated, by a 
vigorous and judicious effort, on the part of our sex 


ing before, but so worn out and weakened by his! 
incessant noise and clamour, and his not having) 
slept, eaten, or drank any thing for so long a time, | 


but the conqueror made a generous use of his viC- | Let the practices themselves be uniformly mention- 


a era me ee wos meters in terms of reprobation, and let us avoid those 
condition of the Kingdom of Wascar gx 4 || who pursue them as we would the midnight assassin, 


> “te iH] : : » . 
that he had become as gentle and tractable as a|ture exempt from tribute. Miracha, who had a8 or the great adversary of God and man. 


jamb. Upon their entrance, he raised his head, ad- 
dressed them kindly and politely, and entreated 
that they would hear his story without interrupting 
him; to which Agnolo and his friends willingly 
complied. Then Neri, beginning from the outset, 
related the whole circumstances, word for word, 
explaining how Scheggia had tricked him, and ma- 
naged to have him bound and taken for a madman ; 
and finally concluded with saying, “ If you doubt 
my story, or are not entirely satisfied, just go to the 
Cavalier di Tormaquinci, my neighbour, and you 
will find that he has at this moment the two crowns 
in deposit.”’ His uncle and the physicians, hearing 
him talk so rationally, and give so plausible an ac- 
count of his story, were ready to believe that he 
had spoken the truth; move particularly as they 
were well acquainted with Scheggia, and knew what 
sortofacharacterhebore. Yet for their better satis- 
faction, Angolo, the priest, and one of the physicians, 
determined upon calling on the cavalier. from whom 
they learned that every thing which Neri had said 
was strictly true ; and he added, that Scheggia and 
his companions had supped with him on the preced- 
ing evening, and talked and laughed over the whole 
affair with the greatest glee in the world. Imme- 
diately upon this information, they returned, and his 
uncle with his own hand unbound and disarmed 
him, and begging his pardon for the violence he had 
used toward him, endeavoured to turn all his wrath 
upon Scheggia, with whom he was himself highly 








‘often as seven times experienced fortune adverse to! 
his arms in his wars with the prince, was at last 20 | Aspvuction.—By an ancient law of the Isle of 
fortunate as to defeat and take him prisoner in his | Man, if aman takes a woman by restraint, if she be a 
turn. The Tartar proved that he had less humanity | wife he must suffer the law for her; if she bea sin- 
and generosity than the Indian. He kept him pri-| gle woman, the deemster shall give her a rope, « 


‘soner, and put out his eyes. Ingratitude of so deep |sword, or a ring, and she shall have her choice, ei 


a dye was punished by the very individual who had ther hang him with the rope, cut off his head with 


‘been the subject of it. He made use of the follow-! the sword, or marry him with the ring. Report says 


ing artifice. The Tartars have always had the re- | that every complainant has been lenient except one, 
putation of being superior in archery, and in dart-) who presented the rope, but relented on the prisoner 
ing the javelin, to all other nations. The Tartar heing tucked up, and desired he might be let down 
soldiery were daily accustoméd to the exercise of She then presented the ring, but the man replied 
shooting ata mark. Miracha himself excelled in that one punishment was enough for one crime 
this kind of diversion, and as he fancied himself wn- | therefore he should keep the ring for some future 
rivalled, he was astonished to learn that the Raja) occasion 
Cascar, blind as he was, could hit a mark with the 

greatest precision, provided he heard a sound to pro-'! Talma, like John Kemble, is the great reforme: 
ceed from the spot at which it was necessary to! of dramatic costume ; before his time, Agamemnon, 
take aim. The story of this surprising skill of the! and indeed all the Greek and Roman heroes, were 
| Raja appeared to the king quite fabulous. He there-| represented with full flowing wigs, embroidered 
fore commanded that his prisoner should be brought) coats, &. Talma resolved (La Kain had set th 
into his presence, being surrounded at the time by! example before him) that the ancient costumes 
all the officers of his court. A bow and arrow were should be adopted. Lason, who had to play the 
placed in his hands, and he was ordered to suspend) part of Agamemnon, found fault with his dress, be 
drawing the bow till the word commanding him to cause it had no pockets. “ The Greeks did not 
do so should be given. The Raja assuming in his wear pockets,” was the reply,—‘ Not wear pock 





misfortunes an air of haughtiness which became ets?” exclaimed the king of men—“ not wear pock 
him: “ I shall not obey,” he said, “ in this place, ets? why, do you think Agamemnon had no place 
any one but my conqueror; no other person has a into which he put his snuff-box and pocket hand 
This was a poser 


right to command me. As soon as I hear the king’s kerchief!” 
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enumerate my leading ideas in a brief manner. In | attention of the truant boy from his hoop. Among 








The landerer. 


No. XX. 


(Concluded.) 
I witt make this a farewell number. 


express any anxiety about the fate of my wander- 


ers, because | feel none. 
to instruct, and scarcely to amuse the public. In 
beguiling a leisure hour of my own with the plea- 


My intention was never | 


the first place, then, I was disgusted with the com- so much lively variety, there is little theme leit tor 
mercial affairs of this most busy and money-making! calm reflection and tranquil enjoyment. The 
‘city. Avarice, like a mammoth fiend, stalked abroad | strength of the citizens should not be underrated, 
‘through our streets, and all the poor little virtues They all pull hard enough, sed ifelice, they all 
| scampered away like scared sheep over a rail fence.! pull different ways. The consequence is, fashions 
lit strode gigantic through the avenues of fashion’ adopted from servility, and changed from caprice. 





I shall not (224 rank ; hungry thousands pressed on to pay it Enterprises projected imprudently, and abandoned 


|homage ; and while it crushed beneath its feet a without trial ; and what is worse than all, injustice 
| thousand gay and sweet desires, its withering breath to our fellow citizens in their attempts to rise, and 
,scorched the earth and poisoned all the air. Poverty preference awarded to some travelling foreigner, 


is acrime. Its victims, who, if] may be permitted whose virtues are the more solid as the grass is more 


sure of composition, and thus forgetting part of a |to judge from experience, have a bad enough affair green, in proportion to the distance whence they are 
, s 


life which is no great things, to say the best of it, I 
accomplished the highest object of my ambition. 
Sometimes I have been merry, and at others sad, 
and I have taken no trouble to turn my thoughts in- 
to different channels, nor even to regulate them ac- 
cording to the taste of the world, in those through 
which nature and accident taught them to flow. 
That I have wandered widely, and sometimes wild- 
ly, I shall not attempt to deny. The opinions of 
the critics have been said, and much resemble the 
law of the Medes and the Persians, ‘‘ which altereth 
not.”” An equitable hearing, doubtless, would be 


of it at the best, are bound alive in the disgraceful, viewed. The very ladies, whose influence should 
|| jail, whose ugliness and corruption shame the figure sway the manners of men generally, as the dew re- 
lof the wooden justice that stands by its side. The! freshes the flower, fall into the general arrange- 
domestic circle felt its influence. Parents, instead ment of things, and yielding to altered fashions 
jof sending their children to school till their educa-| themselves, smile the rising generation into dan- 
||tion is complete, hasten to give them a wretched | dies and idlers. Toa pvor devil like myself, whose 
|smattering of cheap arithmetic, only sufficient to! necessities as well as inclinations, compel him to 
lenable them in their turns to calculate “ interest,” stand aloof from the varying changes of fashion, 
jand pore over the rules of “loss and gain.” The! the effect of her fickle decrees is often the subject 
|whole business of the city assumes the aspect of of amusement. One lady sails down Broadway 
|speculation and gambling. The industrious man, | with a hat of curious workmanship, (and let them 
who, feeling that there is more pleasure in amassing | Say what they will, ladies do delight in things that 


granted; but it would be nothing more than the| than in wasting a fortune, sets about coolly to labour | are curious,) and straightway, and as if by magic, 
mockery of the judge, who after the verdict asks| and enjoy its just reward, is despised as a plodding | every door sends out its number of the self same 
the prisoner what he has to say why sentence should| and humble creature, unworthy to revel in the gol-) kind. The picture of a Paris belle, swells the bon- 
uot be pronounced against him, without the slight-| den showers which seem to pour down upon them) nets into balloons, whose rainbow ribands flaunt 


est idea of being influenced in his previous deter-| 
mination. I therefore yield with the grace of one! 
who knows you have the right to condemn without | 
the power to punish, and confess that my pages) 
have been full of folly and destitute of eloquence or 
wit. I will not, however, so tamely acknowledge | 
that I have wasted my time utterly in vain. No.! 
I have said some truths which people have since | 
had cause to believe, although perhaps I did not} 
say them well. I have not written so much entirely | 
for nothing. I have seen strange defects in our) 
state of society, if 1 have not been able to describe | 
them; and would be quite contented with my share 
in the business, if I might be the humble instru- 
ment in the hands of God, in attracting the atten- 
tion and awakening the energies of those, whose 


from some where. Every thing must be accomplish- | and flap like the mainsail of a sihp, and threaten 
ed with facility and despatch. The sons of Adam the ascension of the fragile creature, who may be 
jare no longer compelled to earn their bread by the seen far below struggling against the saucy wind. 
|sweat of their brow, but the knowing operator who | Beauty in distress always merits compassion ; but I 
to-day gazes only upon bleak and pleasantless po-| have scarccly time to regret the folly of the age, 
iverty, by a kind of kaleidoscopic rapidity, changes when the scene is changed. Down come ribbands, 
|the glass, and beholds only magnificent shapes and violet, indigo, blue, green, yellow, orange, and red 
| colours of luxury and wealth. Oh! poor adventu-| The enormous leghorn shrinks back into nothing ; 
rer! how could you forget that the same fickle prin-) and she who lately strained like Atlas with a world 
ciple, be it witchcraft, accident, or fate, could turn) upon her shoulders, now trips lightly along, prim 
the glass again, and break the fairy dream for and pretty, with a thing on her head scarcely large 
ever? ‘enough for a she moschetto. This is New-York. 

The subject among my general complaints, edu- | Both Boston and Philadelphia are widely different. 
cation, was not forgotten. In New-York it has cer-, If there is less business, there is more order. A 
tainly been most shamefully neglected. The im- || Calmer and a clearer character marks the progress 
partial stranger always gives the preference to |of their events. If there is not so much wealth, 








rank, wealth, and talents were not given them to 


Boston. Our atmosphers is any thing but literary. | what they have is more tangible and safe. Their 


bury in the earth. With confidence I assert that /If I am not mistaken, the author of the finest po-|| ©4P ital circulates according to the iutivence of ex- 
my wretched scribblings are not without one ortwo|etry which our city ever produced, now holds a! pected circumstances, upon which some reliance 
redeeming qualities. It may be received as a fixed | situation in one of the banks. We seem to be care-//™#Y be placed. The affairs of our sister cities may 
truth, that no human being is elevated in the scale | less of the classic, and like the crazy philosophers! >€ Tesembled to the motions of the solar system, 


of moral excellence above every vice, nor degrad- 
ed below every virtue. The most reckless villain 
sometimes warms into feeling and affection, and 


the purest christian is not without his moments of 


meanness and passion. So the best writer, (not 
meaning me,) if he publishes all his labours, will 
display only the light of genius breaking through the 
cloud-like frailties which invariably surround mor- 
tals, and the sagged author, (not meaning myself 
either,) who looks upen the world as a garden of 
flowers closed to him, and who, in the pettishness 
of unpitied misery, curses the grapes he cannot 


reach, with all his little denunciations ; and folly} 


may, peradventure, now and then stumble upon a 
conceit, a sentiment calculated to please the fan- 
cy or instruct the heart. So even the careless pro- 
duction of poor Mr. Quince, if devested of all their 
nonsense, (which the reader probably supposes 
would reduce it to a very moderate size,) and read 


of ancient times, flying from truth and nature, to | Where the orbits to be described are fixed, and 
the endless labyrinths of theory and speculation, | Where, although eclipses occur, they are not be- 
With waneing tastes and mixed opinions, we have |Y°"4 the sphere of previous calculation; but we 
no model established, and no enterprise in common. | *!€ Mather like a universe, which some unlucky ac- 
Individuals accomplish mighty improvements, led “ident has disenthralled from its original laws; 
|by the hope of pay, but we exhibit few signs of Where bodies experience every natural attraction 
‘greatness at the expense of gold. Public patronage #"4 repulsion, without possessing a principal pow- 
will scarcely warrant a single liberal association to ul enough to regulate them ; and where, conse- 
 ngueve the literature of the city. The monument (U¢Mtly, comets, planets, and suns, wander wildly 
jof Lawrence is neglected and broken in the dust, from their paths, ceasing to perform their proper 
jand we can afford to hand the noble features of functions, and someumes wrecked against each 
| Washington to our children only in paper or in plas- other. In this interesting confiict, what chance has 
ter of paris. And yet it is not always avarcice, for 2 PT little star of a poet or painter of being allow- 
| the dollars of the wealthy are sometimes lavished 4 te shed his feeble ray. It is at such a crisis that 
} with a profusion as indiscreet as the parsimony to ©aracters of courage and of cunning are struck 
|| which it forms so strong a contrast. A sea-serpent, a forth, like Minerva, ready for the fight; but the 
| catskin, a man-mermaid, or a balloon, will throw the | Professor of the arts and sciences requires a calmer 
city in an uproar. A bear or a baron becomes the |**y amd a softer air, like those delicate and deli- 
oceasional monopolizer of astonishment and libera-| C!0US fruits which grow in warm climates, and owe 








with attention and candour, will be found to possess |) lity, till some other object as important fills every 


their sweetness to the tranquil influence of the dew 


two or three hints not entirely unworthy of atten- |; mind and empties every purse. The fact, however, and sun. When the managers ot our theatres ad- 
tion. As this is my last number, I will be the disci- | that we have no settled taste is easily accounted for. || VeTuse for ar opening address, it is sure to come 
ple of folly no more. I will fling away my cap and || Our population is a heterogeneous mass of people | from Georgia or Massachusetts, or any where but 
bells, change the motley colours of the fool for the | Of every climate, character, and complexion. En-| New-York. It is the fault of our system of educa- 
colours of the philosopher, and show the world that! glisb, French, Spanish, Germans, Swedes, and tion. There is an establishment here which the 
I can be serious if I please. In bidding farewell, |! Africans, roll along our streets in a tide of many public countenance would soon render an impor- 
probably for ever, to those who have paid me the |colours; and even the Chinese, the Turk, the | tant improvement to the city. I allude to the Wash 

compliment of a perusal, it may not be improper to! Greek, or the Esquimaux, will scarcely attract the’ ington Institution. of which Mr. Hall is the princi 
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pal. He has already made a most interesting and |/essays are showered upon the world like a snow charming and lovely women I have ever seen, and 
necessary experiment in the science of teaching, storm; and the best is but as flakes a little larger | the fresh, blooming, and beautiful children, the cul- 
which demands, and will eventually excite the pub-|than the rest. A few more years, and they, with | ture of whose budding, promising powers, formed 
lic admiration. It is the general idea, that a child j their evanescent authors, will be melted away and their chief and mos? delightful recreation. There 


cannot learn until he is twelve or fourteen years of lost in the stream of time. But, fair reader, who- was an ease and familiarity which can exist only in 


age. The fallacy of the opinion will be discovered | ever you are, however severe you may have been |the most cultivated minds, a frankness which can 


by a visit to this academy. Mr. Hall’s system ofl your animadversions, or gentle in your praise, |/only be the result of confidence, and a harmony and 
instruction is evidently founded on much study and | you will scarcely refuse to exchange a kind good | sympathy in our sentiments which endeared them to 
reflection. The philosophy of Condillae and Pes-| bye with one who promises to trouble you no more. |;me, and I do not recollect an acquaintance in any 
tallozi, (the one a French author of more solid com-| After having tried love, law, and physic in vain, ||| family that appeared to enjoy such unalloyed hap- 
mon sense than is possessed by one in a thousand, | am now about to enter upon a new stage, and play) piness. On one of these visits | observed on the 
and the other a German teacher who has astonished || a different part in the comical tragedy of the world. | table a plate of most delicious strawberries, which 
the world by the profound scholars he has invaria- ||] shal! no longer strut before you upon the boards, ||were the first I had that season seen, and made a 
bly graduated trom his institution, ) has been applied the candidate for smiles which ] may not win, or) remark to that effect. 

by Mr. Hall, with the addition of a great deal of) winning have not power to enjoy; but my future) “ These berries,” said Mr. 
his own experience. He prefers such children as || duty shall rather be to snuff the lights behind the | liar favourites,” as he significantly put his finger to 
would generally be rejected on account of their|/scenes and dress the other actors for their parts. 1 the centre of his forehead, where on its broad and 
youth. The infant is prepared for instruction as shall risk little in asserting that many a poor fellow, smooth surface I had often noticed a small red spot, 
soon as it begins to lisp, and the impressions then | who commenced his dramatic existence with hopes! not widely differing in appearance from the fine 
received strongly affect the mind, and form the ‘that aspired to laurels and thrones, has in the end, | fruit before us. 

foundation upon which the future character must) like my own insignificant self, dwindled dewn into || A look, which denoted a deep feeling of mutual 
be erected. Who forgets the precepts of the mo-| the door keeper, the waiter, and the prompter, and | satisfaction, passed between Mr and his wife, 
ther when she arranges the clothes around her) been only the unpitied and unnoticed observer of | and the deep blush which accompanied it, excited 
child, kisses its red lips, yet unsullied with an evil! those romantic adventures, in which he had once | my curiosity to obtain an explanation of the hint he 
expression, and with a secret command to say its | dreamed of bearing a proud share. But why should | had thrown out. Accordingly, when, after dinner, 
prayers, leaves it to slumber as pure as heaven?) try your patience with me or my troubles? The | we were seated in the counting room, I made known 
What reckless soldier in the battle; what cunning |! most agonizing cry of an individual would prove! my wishes without reserve. 

politician, winding through the turns of his ad but a feeble interruption to tie sounds which agitate “| shall willingly gratify you,” he replied, * for 
designs; what friendless and pennyless beggar, the mighty world; and where the destruction of ci- iT love to recall the incidents to my imagination. 
trembling in the cheerless and chilling miseries of ities, the revolution of empires, and the massacre of | You have seen Mrs. ; you admire her ; I adore 
a world desolate to him, but retains some impress|| ijjions are read without a tear, what am J, that) her; for she is the same fond, confiding, affectionate 
of the first faint incidents which marked the dreamy ‘my ruin should be told? After all the praises be-| creature as when I first became acquainted with 
morning of life’s tempestuous day? And how dif- | stowed upen fortune by speculators and lottery men, | her, and it was to the happiness I received from her 
ferent might have been the fate of the worst if they | she is ever a strange and apparently cruel deiety. || society and friendship, that I alluded. She is in- 
had known the continued care of one, whose duty | prey decrees are issued inexorably, without reference | deed a treasure, and an incident singular enough 
was to strengthen those principles, instead of being |!¢, time, person, or circumstance, She delights to| threw her into my possession. I was seventeen 
left to form either according to the vicissitudes of | desolate the fairest fields, and to prostrate the proud- | years of age, possessed, as I supposed, of every thing 
world, whose events sometimes stagger the faith of! .¢ forests in the dust. Her fire, ocean, and tem-||that could make a person happy; health, wealth, 
religion, and strike the wretched victim with doubt pests, destroy the natural world ; and treachery, de-! friends, were mine, and I lived caressed and ad- 
and impious despa. Mr. Hail has boys from eleven’ spair, and death, are the engines with which she | mired. Although in the daily habit of meeting with 
to fourteen, who solve provlems in their heads, |')),5¢¢ the human heart. She mocks the grandest! some of the first young ladies in the city, I had seen 
which (I confess it) puzzled me with the ened enterprises and the sweetest hopes. Earth has little, them come and go, without any impression being 
ance of pen, ink, and paper. Under his hamediate | prudence to foresee her attacks, and ingenuity to| made on my heart, or a single wish excited to cal! 
inspection, their habits of observing, thinking, and ||, void them ; and the great, the good, the beautiful, them mine. I loved their company, I admired their 
acting, are formed. It isa delightiul sight to behold have gone down with her dark and unfathomable) beauty and grace, and never was ‘more bappy than 
the first actions of early aw akened reflection, volun- | abysses, in the strength of their glory and the per-| When in the society of the lovely and the gay. One 
tarily, and eagerly tracing the causes and effects of fection of their loveliness. Why then should I,' fine morning I was in my father’s store, chatting and 
surrounding objects ; explaining the actual relation |.) am neither great nor good, why should I com-| laughing with a young gentleman on the common 
of number and things, and describing the operations plain in a world where Bonaparte has failed and | fashionable topics of the day, when, as he turned to 
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of their senses and understanding. Custom SOON | Leonidas fallen. Tuomas Quince.) leave the store, I heard him address some person in 
renders study familiar and agreeable. Thus the im- | the street with, “ young woman do you wish to sell 
pulse carefully and ingenuously given, impels al THE CASKET —— those strawberries ?”” 


on the course of science, and by instruction proper- « J do,” was the answer. 
ly applied af first, they acquire habits strong as na- “ Then walk in.” 
ture, of seeking that which the common school-boy THE STRAWBERRY GIRL. l “Edmund,” said he, as he again entered th 
loathes with deepest disgust. The usual arts of puf-|| A rew years since, business of a mercantile na- store, “ I send all the strawberries I can find to you,” 
fing are so well under-t.od, that the entire praise is|/ture called me to Boston, the metropolis of New- playfully placing his finger on his forehead. 
often void of efiect; but I shall not be dissuaded by|| England. There is an air of quiet neatness and un-| But before I had time to answer, he was called, 
any such consideration from expressing what I real-|/ostentatious elegance in this place, which I have and hastily left the store. 1] was glad he did, fox 
ly think. The institution is open to observation, |never seen in any other place of such extensive | when I cast my eyes on the person he had thus in- 
and if it receives deliberate and impartial notice, it | wealth and prosperous trade. New-York may, with- | troduced, | felt such a crowd of indescribable sen 
cannot be slandered down, nor neglected. jout condemnation, be proud of her hundred spires; sations pressing upon me at once, that I was con- 
And now, lastly, and before I lay down my pen||the thousand flags in her harbour; the immensity ' fused in the extreme, and had any one been present, 
for ever, I will address a few words to those who ||of her commerce ; the revenue she pays to the trea- |] am certain I should have appeared bordering on 
have had the patience to wade through the careless ||sury of the nation, and the just title of the “ Lon-| the ridiculous. I believe the lovely girl saw it, for 
production of .y pen, if I have either amused or|jdon of America ;” yet, although not prejudiced in | she coloured as deeply as the finest berries she car- 
instructed, (which, as 1 set out without expecting, favour of what are termed “ Boston notions,” I | ried in her basket. I stammered something about 
at present I dare scarcely hope,) I am happy in||/should prefer a residence in that city to any I have | the beauty of the morning, and handed her a chair. 
having done so: if, on the other hand, as «1 obser- jlever visited. Elegant retirement, friendly hospi- | She sat down, and I ventured to look at her again. 
vation leads u« to suspect, | have offended by ||tality, unassuming benevolence, and literary taste |She was dressed perfectly plain, but scrupulously 
bluntness, or disgusted by folly; if my philosophy | and refinement, exist in their most fascinating forms, || neat, and her fine figure, thougl undesigned, was, 
has been condemned, my wit despised, and nothing |and the state of society is evidently considerably | by her dress, exhibited in the most bewitching man 
laughed at but my occasional ventures of sentiment, | in advance of any other place in the continent. In/ner. I would attempt to describe her, but you have 
I shall at least possess the gratification of being | regulating my affairs, it became necessary to call seen her, and it is needless. She was about four 
damned (as the critics say) in good company, which | frequently at the house of M , aperson who |teen, and the thought involuntarily forced itself 
I could enumerate, but for my reluctance to disturb ‘combined all the qualities that constitute the gen-|| upon my mind, “ if such the bud, what will be the 
my farewell interview with my dear friend the pub- 'tleman. I frequently dined with him and his family, | flower.” There was a modest, unassuming manner 
lie by any enviable or dubious remark. Books and 'which consisted only of his wife, one of the most||about her, which made it evident she was unused t 
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the business she had undertaken. The strawberries |! perty had been placed, reduced them to the depths || The Woodstock (Vermont) Observer has the fo] 
were as neat in their appearance as herself, and) of poverty. The kindness of their friends, and the | lowing play upon the names of the representatives 


when she inquired whether I wished for them, there 
was a silver-toned sweetness in her voice that 
charmed me. 

Have you often brought strawberries to the city? 
I inquired. 

“« Never before,” she answered ; “‘ my aunt, with 
whom I live, was unwell; she is poor, she wishes 
for a cordial, and is without the means of obtaiming 
these things. I could not bear to see her suffer, but 
obtained her leave to make the attempt of relieving 
her wants in this manner; and you will oblige me 
by letting me return to my aunt’s as soon as possible.” 

I returned her the basket, and put a five dollar 
bill in her hand—she looked at me with surprise. 

*« T cannot take it,” said the lovely girl; ‘* what 
would my aunt say? I must not forfeit her good 
opinion,” and she placed the money on the counter. 

** You shall keep the money,” I replied; “ tell 
your aunt it is a present from a friend, and assure 
her she shall be provided for.” 

** She hesitated, but took the money with an ex- 
pression of gratitude on her countenance that made 
her appear more lovely than ever. 

When she retired, 1 watched her sylph-like and 
beautiful form as it receded from my view, with an 
emotion entirely new, but which will never be for- 
gotten. I had learned her place of residence, and a 
few days after, under pretence of a morning’s ride, 
{ took Miss Emerson, a young lady who was an in- 
timate friend of mine, into the carriage, and visited 


the spot where the person who had so much inte- | 


rested me lived. 

it was a delightful retreat, embosomed in trees ; 
and so numerous were the flowers and blossoms 
around the humble cottage, that the very air breathed 
perfuines, and the birds, unterrified by our approach, 
fluttered among the branches, which almost ob- 
structed the path. The whole harbour of Boston, 
with its islands, its castles, its pellucid water, and 
white sails fluttering from the many vessels gliding 
on its bosom, was in full view, and presented a most 
magnificent ard delightful prospect. We alighted, 
and were met at the door, and welcomed by the 
young lady with a cheerfulness and ease which 
denoted better days. Miss Emerson was no less 
charmed with her than myself: but we regretted to 
find that her aunt was declining rapidly, and to all 
appearance the last rays of the taper of life were 
alrea'y glimmering in the socket. We soon return- 


needle of Maria, prevented their suffering : but her | returned to the state legislature at the late election 
aunt was unable to sustain the feelings which such | The House of Representatives, which is to assemble 
a change in her circumstances produced, as she gra-| at Montpelier in October next, may be composed 
dually sunk to the grave, leaving Maria an unpro- | of a majority of new members; still a review of the 
tected and friendless orphan. | election must convince any one that it will be a ve- 
** What will become of her now, God only knows,” ry useful and talented body. The mechanic arts 
added the clergyman, as he finished his short nar- | wil] be well represented, as there will be found a 
ration. | Potter, a Mason, two Carpenters, who have proved 
‘** She shall never want,”’ replied my father, as! themselves good workmen on the frame of govern 
they arrived at the gates of the little city of the) ment, and several Smiths, some of whom are expe 
dead, where the fresh mound of earth showed the | rienced and approved.—There will also be a Bur 
** appointed habitation.” ber—and to administer to the comforts of life, a 
“« Ifthe girl is what she appears, she shall find at Butler and a Baker—and a Fisher with fascinating 
my house a home and a parent.” Bates. A Chapman, who is accomplished in mer 
“ Heaven will biess you,” rejoined the minister, cantile matters, will be there. In the clerical de 
* for befriending the amiable orphan.” partment we have a Dean, and there will be a Mur 
The procession stopped—the coffin was deposited yer, to give notice of dangers. In case of anothe 
in the sacred earth, and a prayer by the clergyman jnundation there will be an experienced Waterman 
finished the impressive solemnity. Maria hung over who has survived the perils of fire and flood. A 
the grave in speechless grief for the only relative gain we shall admire the gallant bearing of the ac 
who had been spared her in the wide world: and complished Buck, the Pride of our mountains: an 
when the last green turf was placed on the little xhall listen to the eloquence of one who has been 
mound, she fainted, and was carried senseless to a Swift in the course, and is fast Rising to honours 
neighbouring house. When she had sufficiently re- and fayour with the Halls of legislation. There 
covered, the proposal of my father was made known wij} also be an assemblage of the Wiley, the Young 
to her by her venerable and esteemed friend the | the Noble, and the Best—and of many who will d 
minister, and accepted with a gratitude more elo-| honor to the Camp, the Temple, and the Church. It 
quent than words. She left a spot where her morn-' js conceived that the passage of laws will be well 


| 


| ing of life had been spent in youthful happiness and | guarded and provided for, as there will be a Lane 


innocence, and in a shortstime found herself at my | with Rhodes and Bridges—and Walkers will attend 
father’s door. What was my surprise, my rapture, to keep all steady. The affilcted will find a Solace, 
at beholding him leave the carriage with the lovely and Ransoms are provided for the relief of any who 


| creature, whom of all others, 1 most wished to see, ‘are in bondage. The enemies of freedom will be 


| 


hanging upon his arm, and clinging to him as her) met with Steele and Ball. It is hoped all may ac 
only friend and protector. She entered the room,’ quit themselves with the innocence of a Lamb, an! 
and was introduced to my mother as the Miss Rose- the frankness of a Child, and that the sound and 
well in whose favour Miss Emerson has so warmly | honour of the session may go forth to the world as 
interested herself. | clearas a Bell. 

** Edmund,” said my father, as I entered the || 
apartment, “ this young lady you are to consider as | “ Wherefore dinna ye get married ?”’ said a Scotch 
your sister ; you will be to her a brother.’’ I took man to an old maid.—‘t Who shall I have ?”’ replied 
her hand, pressed it to my lips, and while her blush- she. ‘ Wha’ll ye ha?” returned the Scotchman 
ing countenance and eloquent eyes plainly informed “ wha but Jamie Jimmerson!”’ “ io you think,” 
me that she remembered our former interviews, I said she, “that I’ll marry that old widower, when 
assured my father that I should always feel a plea-| I’ve had five offers before, and all from ministers?” 
sure in complying with his wishes. Thus did our’ -* Whew!” rejoined the Scotchman, “ ye’re worse 
acquaintance commence. The amiable Maria be- nor Peter, he only denied his master three times 
came the delight of her numerous friends, the joy | and ye denied yours five times! hoot awa! woman 
of my parents, and the adoration of the brilliant cir-| ye’re worse nor an infidel !” 
cles in which she moved, a brilliant star. The im- | 


ed, Miss Emerson having left a substantial proof of | 
her benevolence, and her amiable disposition. My , 
father, to whom Miss Emerson related the occur- | 
rences of the morning, was so interested, that he, 

as soon as was practicable, made them a visit himn-, 
self; but he arrived only to witness the funeral ob- , 
sequies of the kind aunt. While the procession, in 
which my father joined, was moving from the church 
to the place of burial, he learned from the officiating 
clergyman, who was an acquaintance of his, many | 
particulars respecting the young lady who had so , 
deeply enlisted the feelings and sympathies of us all. | 


pression that was made at our first interview was, Foote being at a table next toa gentleman wh 

never obliterated, and the little strawberry girl be-) had helped himself to a very large piece of bread 
came the adored mistress of the mansion. Never’ after he had taken a mouthful or two, Foote took up 
have I reflected on these singular occurrences with- his bread, and cut a piece off.—“ Sir,” said the gen 

out a feeling of gratitude to my Maker, who, in this tleman, “ that is my bread.“—* I beg a thousand 
manner, bestowed on me a treasure which has made pardons, sir,” said Foote, “ I protest I took it to be 
'my life one of continual snnshine and unalloyed the loaf.” 
happiness. THE MEDDLER. | 








Monterokiel, an eastern monarch, used to invite 
; anumber of his nobles to an entertainment, and when 
—_ ‘ they were all seated at table, he would turn a wild 


THE GLEANER. 





Uer father, who was a respectable minister, lived 
in the western part of the state, where he was set- 
tled over a small but affectionate congregation. He 
had been there about three years, and his only child, | 
Maria, was about two years old, when both he and 
his amiable wife were seized with a fatal disease, 


Craracter or Dr. Parr, By HIMseELF.—From ‘on into the room, or breaking a few of the dishes 


my youth upward to the present moment, I never “isclose a number of living scorpions and serpents 
deserted a private friend, nor violated a public prin- which crawled about on the persons of the guests 
'ciple—I have been the slave of no patron and the| The latter were forbidden to stir on pain of instan! 
drudge of no party—I formed my political opinions death. When they were stung or bitten, he cures! 


| without the smallest regard, and have acted upon them by an excellent antidote. 


| 





and the same grave received their remains on the) them with an utter disregard to personal emoluments - 
fifth day after the first attack. The orphan Maria'jand professional bonours—for many, and the best|| When the great Duke of Argyle was one night 
was as soon as possible sent to reside with her only | years of my existence, I endured very irksome toil, | at the theatre, in a side box, a person entered the 
aunt, a maiden lady, in affluent circumstances, by’ and “ suffered” very galling “need ;’—measuring | same boxy in boots and spurs. The Duke arose 
whom, as soon as her age permitted, she was placed | my resources by my wants, I now so “abound” as’ from his seat, and with great ceremony expresse:| 
in one of the first boarding schools in the city, where | to unite a competent income with an independent spi- | his thanks to the stranger, who, somewhat confused 
she remained until two years before the death of! rit—and, above all, looking back to this life, and on- || desired to know for what reason they were thus be 
her aunt. At this tim» the failure of a mercantile | ward to another, I possess that inward “peace ofmind|/stowed. The Duke gravely replied—“ For not 
house, in whose hands nearly the whole of her pro- | which the world can neither give nortake away.’ | bringing your horse into the box.” 
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THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. { New Medical College of New-York.—We give place to rare ;—in the fifteenth line after viewing insert if ;—in the se- 
the following notice with peculiar pleasure. The professors cond column, third line, for on read or ;—in the last line of 
——- | of the old Medical College resume their functions under a the same column, for adopted read adapted. 

Works on Education.—There is no subject of more vital new name. We hope they may go on with their wonted 
importance to our growing country, than the instruction of | success.—The former professors of the College of Physicians 
the rising generation. Hence, it is our duty to encourage and Surgeons in this city, have, with the unanimous concur- 
every attempt which is made to lessen the labour of teachers rence of the Board of Trustees of Rutgers College, been 
and children, in imparting and acquiring knowledge. The constituted the Medical Faculty of that institution, aud the 
want of a series of books, adapted to the gradual develope- | Board of Trustees will, on the recommendation of said Fa- ese ti wi pti ne? ; ov —— ao sae 
went of the infant mind, is so generally felt and acknow- | culty, confer the Degree of Doctor of Medicine. rp eater: ee ee = ye" ee he “ns wes 
ledzed, that we deem it unnecessary, did our time and limits | Medical Faculty of Rutgers College. po teae siaion gina. Nhe on , * 2 a QA ae wow 
admit, to point out the deficiencies of those now in use; we & Offers Dorit Best, * . 72 ne of Gn eouty ie cele at sorcleg mgs Z “be pnricrartg-wncea ® 
should a sa oes peor pi tgp —. send, M. D. Registrar. . m ye : : ae 1 will not be deemed either ill timed or impertinent, if 1 offer 
hey are compiex in thee eme, é $ e too much up | »*rofessors.— Davic rs. " . F.R.S. Professor of the Insti- 
anamaral prhenta The Rey. e A. Goodrich ries We — 7 Pavele and Clinical Medicine William James atew remarks = some teatures which, it seems to me, might 

: . Ti : || Macneven, M.D. Professor of Therapeutics aud Materia Medica | have been greatly improved. 
of a History of the United States, which, by the way, has Valentune Mott, M. D. Professor of Surgery. John W. Francis. MD. | Wich a view effectually to protect and preserve the solid 





To the Editor of the Mirror 
The Battery.—There is so much to commend in the gene- 
ral plan for improving and embellishing this delightful spot, 
at the same time that it shows so much of liberal and enlight- 
ened views on the part of our corporation, that it would per 








ce » most flattering approbation of many of our emi- | Professor of Obstetrics and Forensic Medicine. John DV. Godman 
received oe - ™ bef oe bli i thor of al|M-D Dasieesat of Anatomy and Physiolo : Juha Griscom, LL. VD. wall of the Battery against the impetuous force of the winds 
ne mac = again before the public as the author of a + = ) : uy. 4 ' » ob 
nent ; achers) , ” 1 Ad . t ‘ hs via Ti ‘ Professor of Chemistry and the waves, it has been thought expedient to place at the 
Se reography and Atlas, upona new plan.—* ne grea « . . P P 
School Geography anc I I Phe Professors of the Medical Faculty will now be enabled foot oi this wall a prodigious mass of loose stones. This was 


and governing object with him is to present the materials in : . : 
ic ge 5 J ss _ : to offer the fruits of their long-continued labours and ampie | thought the more advisable, as it affords a material protection 


anner best adapted to facilitate acquirement, and render | 7 
a manr ‘ Pp vA i , experience, with a sole attention to the improvement of the to the large stone slabs which serve as caps to the wall The 
lasting the impression. To this end he has made an appeal to , a . Be 
ol l h t i Secind. Ge fas students and the honour of the profession. wall itself appears to be most faithfully and substantially 
4 x d ‘ ‘ B ocess 0 nd. eo Ta . 
the sight rather than to any abstract process « o te Kalil, Gand le ceuy ennai tesonitind hoes thr teealelinn are 


as practicable, every fact is rendered se nsible, we had almost Park Theatre.—On Monday Mr. Hackett took his benefit wards, until it comes in immediate contact with the slab or 
aid, tangible, by means of plates. maps, tables, &c. and the and farewell, for the present, of an American audience. The , ap above-mentioned. Unfortunately, and | think most inju- 
cholar is almost enabled to travel over the countries, and Comedy of Errors was again repeated, and Barnes and Hack-  giciousty, this « ap is made to project considerably beyond the 
witness for himself the multitude of objects described.” We | ett, as the two Dromio’s, kept the house in a continued roar line of the wall, by which means a great purchase is afforded 
would not withhold our meed of praise from those who have | of Jauchter. Hackett’s imitations of Barnes were so good, to the furious dash of the water; whereas, had this cap-stone 
gone before Mr Goodrich in their attempts to simplify the especially the exits and the entrances, thatevensome of the peen battered in a corresponding line with the main wall 
creat work ofinstruction. Among others, much praise is due | regular play-goers were for a while doubtful of the identity of the water would have elanced upwards, without making 
wo Mr. Woodbridge and Mrs. Willard, for their very inge- | the person before them Some of his imitations in the inter- the jeast impression upoa it, or iv any way shaking or loos- 
ious geographical works ; but for simplicity, and elegance of | jude of Sylvester Daggerwood were really excellent. Kean , ning the works. But owing to this cause, considerable de- 
style, judicious selection of geographical facts, clear and |'and Cooper, we think, in particular, were hit off in good style. pay sca was sometime feral produced during a fierce gale 
philosophical arrangement, combined with a continued €X-| The farce of Monsieur Tonson wound up the evening's enter cas heavy swell. Could this defect have cam foreseen, it 
citement of the interest of the pupil, Mr. Geodrich’s geo-| tainment, in which Mr. H. notwithstanding his previous ef- appears to me that the huge mass of loose stoves placed as a 
graphy far exceeds any other work of the kind we have ever) forts, sustained the part of Monsieur Mobleaw with great spi- ynieid to the wall, would have been unnecessary. In one re- 
seen; and we hesitate not to recommend it to teachers, pa-| rit and effect. We are happy to add that his arduous exertions spect, I apprehend, this will prove a source of serious regret. 
rents, and all others intere..ed in instruction, in the most un | were witnessed by afull house. Several sturs are engaged, j; approaches so near to the top of the solid wall, that no dif 
jualified terms of approbation. They are to be had from the | and we may expect asplendid winter campaign. “ "Tis true ficulty is found in descending to it. Hence I fear it will be- 
— ~ gy 00 (Fames M. a a acct - ened ‘tis a pity, pity it is “tis true,” that the regular company is, ome a highly offensive nuisance. Even now, a person can 
> y House, Nassau-strec t,) who has in the press @ series |in two or three points, very deficient; but this, we think, seldom walk there early in a morning or in the evening, 
of works for education, on the same plan of illustration. At) might easily be amended. It ought to be, both for the grati- without being crossly annoyed. It will assuredly become the 
some future period we may take occasion to notice them. fication of the public and the interest of the manager. The receptacle of much putresence and filth. Owing to the aum- 
Indian Speech.—The following speech of an Indian chief! frequent recurrence of tragic stars supercedes the necessity 4.1)... qreany end uneven plats of this erede mans, every 
who assisted in killing Mc Intosh, a celebrated Indian chief, | of a first rate actor, in that line of busivess, being permanently species of dead animal, and all kinds of garbage, will be 
is copied from the Alabama Journal of the sixth instant. It) engaged, but really Kean and Macready ought to have first depesited there ; and these, combined with other causes, will 
is really sublime: “ Brothers! McIntosh is dead. He broke female and second male tragedians to support them, and operate to deprive many persons, especially those of delicate 
the law of the nation. The law which be made himself. His | not let the hero of the night be all in all, and the rest of the feelings, from a resort which of all others is the most delightful. 
face was turned to the white men, who wish to take our land | castlike so many appendages or drawbacks upon the scene. It is certainly a theme of well-grounded complaint that the 
from us. His back was to his own people. His ears were | In the singing department the ladies leave us nothing to regret; flagged walk is not only disagreeable from its roughness, but 
shut to the cries of our women and children. His heart was ||but as regards the males, Mr. Boyle is altogether too tame, really painful to the feet. I cannot help thinking that this 
estranged from us. The words of his talk were deceitful.) Mr. Denman is a cipher, and though we do not entertain the 4. the offspring of a miserable economy. An additional ex 
They came to us like the sickly breeze that flies over the , jeast doubt of the soundness of Mr. Ritchings’ lungs, and like pense that would have been inconsiderable, would have 
marsh of the great river. Brothers’ Mclotosh was brave. him in a strong, hearty song, as “ Our country is our ship, fished a pathway of dressed free stone, that would have 
The deeds of his youth were valiant But his heart became | d’ye see,” or such like, yet we do not think his masculine man- },.0n easy to the foot and pleasant to the eye, and one that 
changed: he spoke the words of deceitfulness; be walked in | ver and stentorian voice at all qualify him for representing the would have endured for aves. ; 
crooked paths, which his brethren knew not—paths which | sighing, dying characters, and warbling the plaintive and Before I leave this subject, | must add one further remark 
led down to death. He deceived us, and we slew him. The | complaining ditties of operatic heroes. A bassoon ora kettle- | Tp), plan of inclining the Garced walk inwards wes not judi 
land is red with his blood, and with the blood of his friends. drum are good instruments, but would be most vilely out of cious. The inclination ought to have been regular from the 
Our vengeance is satisfied. We bury the hatchet of revenge. | place in a drawing-room. So is Mr. R. most vilely out of place ja. gravel walk to the edge of the wall The water would 
let us obey the Great Spirit, that he may lead his children in| ina love song. Why. his athletic frame and good humoured | then have flowed easily over the wail, and the whole would 
the path of their wandering.” | face, give the lie to all he can utter of the * pangs of despised : 
Dr. Franklin.—A vote ia the waaeien © Diplomacy of the | “eee and flames, and darts, and broken-hearts. See him’ 
neel in soft supplication at his fair one’s feet !—a very hale, 





forever have been kept clean. I cherish the hope that the 
corporation will yet be convinced of the necessity of making 


Vuited States” thus mentions the appearance of Dr. Frank these improvements. A Ci N 
h : ee pt - Frenklia| healthy, hearty, plain and palpable parody upon the pains ' : , — 
t the French court Franklin appeared at court in the| ; " 
: : | and pangs of the tender passion! Now those departiwents COMMUNICATION, 
lress of an American cultivator. His straight, unpowdered - : | T 
amended— another lady perhaps added to divide the business Mr. Mornis—The way in which our theatres are filled 


hair, his round hat, his brown cloth coat, formed a contrast 
with the laced aud embroidered coats, and the powdered and | 
perfumed heads of the courtiers of Versailles. This novelty | 
turned the enthusiastic heads of the French women. Ele-| 
rant entertainments were given to Dr. Franklin, who, to the 
reputation of a philosopher, added the patriotic virtues which | 
had invested him with the noble character of an apostle of li-|| New-¥ork Theatre.—We promised a description of this 
verty. Iwas present at one of these entertainments, when, house in the presevt paper. Indisposition bas prevented.— 
the most beautiful woman out of three hundred, was selected |) We unintentionally omitted the name of Mr. Stone in our 
to place a crown of laurels upon the white head of the Ame-| former notice. This gentleman is permanently attached to 
‘ican philosopher, and two kisses upon his cheeks " the company. The prices of admission have been altered 
Clit The boxes are now seventy-five cents, (why not say a dollar 
at once,) the pit, thirty-seven and a half cents, (it should be 
half a dollar,) and the gallery, twenty-five cents 


with Mrs. Hilson, who, we think, is too heavily taxed, (Mrs. whenever a star appears, is a sufficient prool of the desire to 
Hamblin, for instance, who is an excelic ¢t actress,) and the | cee pure acting What renders a play so enticing in London 
Park company would be what it ought to be. The comic de- js the nwmber of stars that shine m one prece. New-York has 
partment is strong; such actors as Barnes, Hilson, and Pia- | pow the chance of a treat, provided the manager of the Park 
cide, leave nothing to be wished for. theatre will do what I Leg to propose. I know I shail be se 
| conded by yourself, sir, and ali lovers of the drama: bring 





out Mr. Macrea y and Mr. Acan at the same time ; let then 

periorm in one of Shakspesre’s plays—Julius Cwsar, for in 

stance. [have seen the first mentioned gentleman in Cassins, 
jj and it was a splendid performance! Pray let Mr. Simpson's 
lo his litile utmosi.’’- 
Remember me, Hamuer. 


eyes see this hint, and press Lim * to 





Thanksgiving —Governor Clinton has issued his proclama- | 
‘on, recommending Thursday, the sixth day of December 
uext, ax aday of public prayer and thanksgiving. 


‘ 





DIED, = 
On Friday. the 27th instant, Mr. James Onan, an aged and 
. 2 truly respectable abitaat of seit ‘ 
commence their performances vext week, with the Van i a ati ee he city. Mr. O. was fer many 
Jevil “oN ’ - years @ printer and publisher, and trom the circumstance of 
te le ot ae ) mags ao ee > a en direction of ~~ being selected to fill the Franklin Chair, at the Canal Ceie- 
= —_—-— OO , sie aris. he t 4 z - ion, it is believed that he was the o s . . 
H ——— : a: onsieur Victor, from Paris he undertaking is 4 Bazard rai the oldest printer iv the 
- ashington Arving. The report in Blackwood, that’ 9... one, but it will succeed. city. If equanimity of temper both in prosperous and adverse 
ashington Irving intended marrying the quandom wile of ann SER || fortune—il a universal concession, so [ar as he was known of 
Napoleon, appears to be a fabrication. | Lafayette Theatre.—Mr. Wilson, of New-Orleans, has been | his ao hovuour—it the tulliling of all the duties of a 
— — adde l o P s theatre, whe 7 aa ciuzen with exactuess and prompltude, and if the save : 
Aemtetip-—th double-headed turtle, of the Merrapin epe- a cai rea rs oa = =e : - vase eerie meetin ) counsels of a wise father in he education of 7 fan ily < es 
nt ; ’ earse } : ; sal ye, 
eles, caught at Staten Island, has been placed in Peale’s Mu- - ecge — tet wld Mba — ers, Whom his guidance has made worthy of him, aic evidences 
seum. Each head appears to move distinct from the other,|| £rrata.—In Mr. Bryan’s letter, published in the twelfth “> ~ end great man, then such was Mr. Oraw 
and to have its own inteilizence ; while it is looking in one di- || number of the present volume, we request the reader to make | age Sake  sogglh anayen- => of c io 7 px fan Peshody, 
leet . & . 3 . - . a4 : : € . > years. consort oi General Joh Do ‘ 
Section with one set of eyes, the other is dixected another way. | the following corrections :—Jn the eleventh line, for real read! of Massachusetts 7 hn Peabody, lat 


seaaamenaieademcndamiae \) 
The Headach.—Sprinkle the head with water, or immerse Chatham Theatre—The Freach company of comedians 


‘tin a bowl of water; the blood by this means will be driven 
‘rom the head into the extremities, and relieve the patient. 
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THE. MINSTREL. 





PRIZE ADDRESS. 
The following Poem, by Greenville Mellen, Esq. received the pre- 
mium of ove bundred dollars, and was spoken by Mr. Barrett at the 
opening of the New-York Theatre. | 


In the old days when Athens wore her crown, 
And temples swelled beneath her classic frown; | 
When Gods to leave their starry thrones began, 
And stooped to bless the infancy of man, 


———————————— oe —————— 


THE SECOND PRIZE POEM, 
FROM THE PEN OF DR. FARMER, OF CHARLESTON. 

Like some swift meteor on the arch of night, 
This classic temple bursts upon the sight, 
Say—is it steadfast—fix'd—a real fane, 
Or has Aladdin's taper beam’d again, 
And magic artists quick as light design’d 
This place, sacred to imperial mind ? 

Yes—it is real, and the breathing lyre 
Within these haunts is destined to inspire 
All that to truth and virtue is most dear, 





Apollo claimed the empire of the mind, 

And formed the Drama te subdue mankind. 

Rude art at first beguiled his ruder age, 

His hope the Muse, (1) obscurity his stage ; 
Severe in grace, with matchless majesty 

Curled his proud lip, and glanced his eagle eye ; 
On man he drew the consecrated bow, 

And laid the Python (2) of the spirit low ; 

Then with the glories of his bards unfurled, 

He burst in radiance on a waking world ; 

And in the beauty of undying youth, 

Unveiled the mirror of eternal truth ! 

But night came down on Athens—and red war 
Fired the rich altar of the conqueror ! 

The nine in borror fled the quiv'’ring wire, 

And Mars’ hoarse trumpet drowned Apollo's lyre. 
Oblivion stared o'er Grecia’s desart seas, 

And the wind moaned throughout her palaces. | 
Barvarian hands impelled the doom of years, 
Mercy was gone, and genius stood in tears ! 





From Joy’s gay smile, to Pity’s artless tear. 
What tho’ a ribald King in ribald times 
Approved and foster’d bold lascivious rhymes, 
When Genius bow'd her melancholy head, 
And Poets laugh’d for fame who wept tor bread ; 
Is this enough ? shal) this abuse arise 
To warp the stoic or confound the wise ? 
No—let the bigot or the simpering fool 
Deride the lessons of our chasten’d school, 
Let such—in listless ignorance repine, 
Nor learn that truth is every where divine. 


The tragic muse presides, nor can her powers 
Disturb the virgin or offend the Sage ;— 
A moral audience makes a moral stage. 

Hail tragic miustrel, hail, enchanting maid ! 
Lend me, imperial queen, thy potent aid, 
That ! may sing thy glories, and unfold 
The wizard banner of thy mental gold. 

Thy bright illusion time and space defies ; 





Italia then grew beautiful—the wave 
That whelmed all Greece in one unpitying grave 
Rolled till a rainbow broke upon its gloom, 
And spanned the arches of immortal Rome ! 
Lo! here the God unbinds his golden hair, 
And his young presence fills th’ enchanted air; 
Wild passion—sound the list’ning spirit’s thrill, 
And music floats round each melodious hill ! 
But ah! thy palaces, and halls, and waves, 
Land of bright souls, too beautiful for graves !— 
It was not thine to win with dew-lit flowers 
The tragic maid to dally in thy bowers ! 
Truth, like thy marbles, was as cold and dead— | 
The heart was wanting, and the drama fled ! i} 
Yes—from that land of heaven-enkindled fire, i 
Where Marotun’'d his harp, and Dante smote his lyre ! | 





| 


(3) Not long she tarried with the troubadour, 
Mid souls as sparkling as the skies were pure. | 
Not yet her visioned hours had come—not yet, i 


As wm her dreams, had art and nature met: \ 
Reason still rose o'er fiction’s painted fears, li 
And gave but sadness where she asked for tears! | 


At last as Hope herself, bright sandall'd Hope went by, 
A.bigh-brow'd minstrel startled on her eye ! i 
Hurried through heaven the silver summons run : i 
She calls on Shakspeare, and her throne is won ! i] 
And ours is Shakspeare : on these splendid walls i 
He and his Queen shall hang their coronals : 

Here peerless taste her wreath of buds shall twine, 
And Beauty bind it round her fragrant shrine ; 
Here Music bends above her sounding wires, 
Where Cenius guards his hallowed altar-fires, 
Waist wizard Eloquence shall triumph here, 

Aud Poetry herself in steps of light appear ! 

Here bold-brow'd Guilt shail cower in kindred shame, 
And mirror’d Virtue point the track to tame. j 
Here pensive Wo shali court her soothing wiles, 
And here rude Mirth be chastened into smiles: 
Here dew-eyed youth with kindly age shall stray, 
And meteor Wit leap lightly round their way; 

Here Man pourtrayed, shall yet illume the age, 

And Woman's grace throw magic round the stage. 
And while the san of Freedom lights our ctime, 
Through all the smiles, and all the storms of time, | 
Here, to the last, shall patriot pride command, 


The motto still, “ Our glory and our land!" 





1) The early Chorus. 


2) Python of the Spirit.” Perbaps this may be as good a figure 


as can be used to express the early influence of the drama in exter- 
minating many of the Pythons, or monsters of ignorance. 


(3) “ Not long she tarried with the oubadour.”"—Referring to the 
drama in France more particularly. ! 


Touch’d by thy hand the domes of Troy arise, 

Immortal conflict marks the sanguine plain, 

The dead rush forth and shine in arms again— 

Hector appears—his child is fondly prest, 

With sad forebodings, to the hero’s breast ; 

With sudden fear his infant cheek is cold, 

Again he dreads his father’s shieid of gold— 

They part—the conflict rages—all is strife— 

Corslet meets corslet, life is lost for life— 

Achilles comes—the Trojan chieftain flies, 

They meet—they war—and godlike Hector dies. 

Let not Thalia pass unhonor’d here— 

From Satire’s hand she plucks the shining spear, 

Pursues the fool, discovers falsehood’s wiles, 

Hides peerless Virtue in a mask of-smiles, 

On modest worth bestows the meed of praise, 

Crowns real merit with Arcadian bays, 

Heaps fell confusion on deception’s night, 

Protects the just and /aughs"the villain right. 

Nor is this all—she scatters spells around ; 

We breathe Arabian gales on fairy ground. 

For us, wew mountains rise in kindling pride ; 

For us, new torrents roar, new streamlets glide : 

While Fancy leaves her dull domain of clay, 

Forgets her cares, and soars in light away, 

Convokes the spirits of unletter’d air, 

Assumes command, and rules in transport there 
To you, our patrons, we our spells commend, 

On you, our merits, our rewards depend ; 

Well may we trust our drama_to the skill 

That charm’d old Neptune up the woodland hill, 

And lett him calm as mild contentment's dreams, 

To woo the Nereids of Castalian streams. 

Lo! where yon flinty battlements arise, 

The Giant mountains parley with the skies ; 

Like fabled Atlas in the days of old, 

They bear aloft a floating world of gold; 

Obedient waters seek their haughty crest— 

Astonish’d commerce revels on their breast ; 

They stand immortal records of your fame 

And earth resounds the great projector's name 


COMPARISON. 


Those withered leaves along the cold ground spread, 


Did once the sweetest of all fowers compose ; 
And tho’ full many a sun has seen them shed, 
They still are odorous as the living rose. 
So breathes the memory of departed worth, 
When years have mourned it in the silent tomb ; 
There is a fragrance in the hely earth, 
Where virtue sleeps, that time cannot consume 
The good man dies, but with his parting breath 
Bequeaths the world a sweet that knows no death, 


But here, ‘mid wisdom’s shrine and fancy's bowers, 


— a 
LAW AND WAR. 
At a meeting under a commission of Bankruptcy, at Andover, be. 
tween Mr. Fleet and Mr. Mann, both respectable Solicitors of that 
town, some disagreement arose, which ended in the former sending 
the latter a challenge, to which the following poetic answer way 
returned : — 
* To Kingston Fleet, Esq. 
*T am bonour'd this day, Sir, with challanges two, 
The first from friend Langdon, the second from you ; 
As the one is to fight, and the other to dine, 
L accept Ais ‘ engagement, and your's must decline. 
* Now, in giving this preference, I trust you'll admit 
I have acted with prudence, and done what was fit, 
Since, encountering him, and my weapon a knife, 
There is some little chance of preserving my life, 
Whiist a bullet from you, Sir, might take it away, 
And the maxim, you know, is to live while you may. 
* If, however, you still should suppose I ill treat you 
By sternly rejecting this challenge to meet you, 
Bear with me a moment, and I wil! addace 
Three powerful reasons by way of excuse: 
‘In the first place, unless I am grossly deceived, 
I myself am in conscience the party aggrieved ; 
And therefore, good Sir, it a challange must be, 
Pray wait till that challenge be tender'd by me. 
* Again, Sir, I think it by far the more sinful, 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


To stand and be shot, than to sit for a skinful ; 
From whence you'll conclude (as I'd have you, indeed) 
That fighting composes no part of my creed— 
And my courage (which though it was never disputed 
Is not, I imagine, too, too deeply rooted) 
Would prefer that its Fruit, Sir, whate’er it may yield 
Should appear at ‘ the table,’ and not in * the Field.’ 
* And lastly, my fe, be it never forgot, 
Possesses a value which your's, Sir, does not, 
So I mean to preserve it as long as I can, 
Being justly entitled: a Family Man,’ 

With three or four children, (I searce know bow many 
Whilst you, Sir, have not, or ought not to have any.* 
* Besides, that the contest would be too unequal, 

I doubt not will plainly appear by the sequel ; 

For even you must acknowledge it would not be meet 

That one small ‘ Mann of War’ should engage a‘ whole F/ ce! 
* Andover, July 24, 1826. 


i} * Mr. Fleet is a bachelor, or, at all events, a single man 





IOLE TO HIS LOVE, 
It is in vain | seek 
As I have sung to sing, 
My heart has lost a pulse, 
My lute has lost a string 
For the sleeping veil is rent, 
And life may never seem 
Such as when Love the colour gave 
And Hope lit up the dream. 


For Love is dead to me, 








And hope has left my breast, 
And Memory, like a bird, 

Wails round her ruined nest 
I live on in my youth, 

Although that youth to me 
Is blighted, sear, and reft, 

As autumn leaf could be. 


I look upon the world 

With too cold and clear an eye 
And for it joys and griefs 

I have nor smile nor sigh. 


Smiles have turned too oft to tears 
For me to smile agai ; 

And wherefore should I sigh, 
When I know that sighs are vain! 


A dark and sullen calm 
Is that upon my heart ; 

There is no change in earthly !o: 
Can bid its gloom depart. 


Another spring may call 
The garden from its tomb— 
The green leaves in their freshness- 
The bright flowers in their bloom 
But can the bud reblossom— 
Hope—Love, their beauty shed— 
When the very soil is ruined, 
And the heart itself is dead ? low 
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